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1658 fiasco of Hispaniola was forgotten. There followed in June the great tale of the Battle of the Dunes and the winning of Dunkirk. Then came an embassy from France, which would have contained the young king Louis himself but for his inopportune small-pox, a splendid group of young nobles bearing a jewelled sword of honour to " the most invincible of Sovereigns." The dullest English heart could not but thrill at this homage to the greatness of a nation which ten years before had been the most disconsidered in Europe.

" Does not your peace depend upon his Highness's life ? "x Henry Cromwell's question must have been on the lips of many as they saw Oliver's bowed shoulders and heavily preoccupied face among the life-guards when he drove from Whitehall to Hampton Court. As the sands sink in the glass, let us look more closely at this man whose shadow lay across the world.

II

The basic stuff of Oliver's character was the same as that of the ordinary English countryman, of more delicate texture than most, and interwoven with finer strands, but essentially the same tough workaday fabric. He had none of the leaden arrogance of the superman who seeks a pedestal apart from humanity. Though pinnacled high enough by fate, he was never out of hearing of the common voices of life. Nature had made him all for peace, Marvell said, anticipating Wordsworth's picture of the happy warrior. The leaning of his master-bias was always " to homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes."

He was greatly dependent upon family affection, giving much and receiving much. He could not bear to be long out of the household circle, and dined and supped with it even in the thick of his heaviest cares. Only one member can be said to have really influenced him, his mother, whom, till she died at a great age, he visited every night before he went to bed. She had done much to form him, but she was a little awed at her
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